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Friendship, Hospitality, Gratitude—in Ancient Life’ 
By Aurrep P. DorJaAHN 
Northwestern University 

The fundamental aspects of human life have not 
changed greatly in the march of the centuries nor have 
they ever differed appreciably in widely separated parts 
of the globe: they cannot be set apart by any chron- 
ological or chorographical line of demarcation. Joy 
and sorrow, hope and despair, success and failure, all 
the old, and yet ever new, vicissitudes of life have 
ever attended mortal man everywhere with more or 
less regular mutation. To be sure, the sources of 
human passions and emotions may vary with time and 
place, but the passions and emotions themselves remain 
the same. If this premise may be taken for granted, 
ancient Greece and Rome have many valuable lessons 
for the modern world. Let us examine briefly a few 
traits of these men of old which may enrich our lives 
today. 

Friendship was highly esteemed by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Ovid says her name is holy and revered. 
Cicero proclaims friendship the best and most pleasant 
gift of the gods to man, preferable to all human pos- 
sessions, and adapted to both prosperity and adversity. 
Friendship, clearly, was no casual thing to the ancients. 
It contained nothing false and nothing pretended, and 
was not attracted by the hope of reward. Cicero would 
establish as one of the fundamental laws of friendship 
the requirement that friends should ask nothing im- 
proper, nor grant it, when asked, for, as he says later, 
“Friendship was given us by nature as the handmaid 
of the virtues, and not as the companion of our vices.” 
It is not the advantage gained through a friend that 
delights, but rather the mere love of that friend. Great 
care should be exercised in forming friendships: we 
should never begin to love anyone whom we could 
ever possibly hate. More fortunate friends should put 
themselves on a level with their inferiors, while less 
fortunate friends should not envy the genius, fortune, 
or rank, of their superiors. Those who seek a personal 
advantage in friendship, deprive themselves of its great- 
est blessing. Cicero remarks that friendship can exist 
only among the good and advises first that a man 
should be good himself and then should seek another 
like himself. In friendship we see an open heart and 
show our own also. With such conception of friend- 
ship, it is little wonder that Cicero regards true friend- 
ship as eternal. Livy says that the immortal character 
of friendship is true and therefore has become proverbial. 

Horace, as Professor DeWitt pointed out:in a recent 
article, has referred to some seventy-five friends. It 
is my contention that if no more than these passages 
had survived of Horace, he would still rank high among 
the famous bards of world literature. No finer descrip- 
tions of a friend have ever been coined than Horace’s 


well-known animae dimidium meae, and meae—partem 
animae, referring to Vergil and Maecenas respectively. 
Dimidium stands between animae and meae, while par- 
tem stands between meae and animce; thus the words 
are welded together in a single phrase, even as the 
men themselves were united in an inseparable friend- 
ship. Such beauty of language, of course, cannot be 
transmitted in translation. In fact, antiquity speaks 
her inmost thoughts only to those who comprehend her 
native tongue! But to continue, when Plotius, Varius, 
and Vergil appeared at Sinuessa and joined that famous 
little group of travelers on the way to Brundisium, 
Horace’s joy knew no bounds. “While in my right 
mind,” says he, “I could prefer nothing to a pleasant 
friend.” Horace, the constant champion of the golden 
mean, forsakes his familiar role only on the reception 
of friends, when it delights him to play the madman. 
This is the same Horace who points out that the battle 
of the Centaurs with the Lapithae, which was fought in 
their cups, admonishes us not to exceed a moderate 
use of the gifts of Bacchus, and that Bacchus admon- 
ishes us in his severity to the Thracians. 


The following words of Seneca deserve quotation, but 
need no interpretation: “What a great blessing is a 
friend, with a breast so trusty that thou mayest safely 
bury all thy secrets in it, whose conscience thou mayest 
fear less than thine own, who can relieve thy cares by 
his counsels, thy sadness by his good humor, and whose 
very look gives comfort to thee!” Xenophon expresses 
somewhat the same idea, but in a more prosaic manner, 
by asking: “What horse or what chariot is so useful as 
a useful friend?” Publilius Syrus regards the loss of 
a friend as the greatest of all losses. The same writer 
remarks that it is not allowable, even in jest, to injure 
a friend. Ovid, in the throes of exile on the cheerless 
shores of the Euxine, consoles himself with the thought 
that with God as his friend he cannot be wretched. 
The sad fate of Ovid reminds us of the fact that ‘fair 
weather’ friends were not unknown in antiquity. The 
poet himself distinguishes carefully between the friends 
to his fortune and to himself. He laments that while 
fortune is friendly and smiles with serene countenance, 
crowds surround the prosperous, but when heaven’s 
thunder rolls, they vanish. Plautus has expressed a 
similar thought neatly in the words, “Fortune finds 
friends.” 


One of the brightest aspects of friendship which 
antiquity has bequeathed to posterity is to be found 
in the famous pairs of friends whom she has immortal- 
ized. Old Cato is represented as deploring the fact that 
only three or four such pairs are known to history. 
He cherished the hope that Scipio and Laelius might 
augment this meager number. Though he was largely 
disappointed in this hope, yet the whole cultured world 
remembers Orestes and Pylades, Damon and Pythias, 
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Nisus and Euryalus. It is a significant fact that no 
later literature has developed an equally famous pair 
of friends, while in the older literatures I can think 
of only one eminent example, the Hebrew story of David 
and Jonathan. Something precious seems to have gone 
out of our lives which we can ill afford to sacrifice. 


When Telamonian Ajax, of the Greeks, and Hector, 
of the Trojans, had fought without decisive result till 
eventide, Hector said to Ajax: “But come, let us both 
give each to the other glorious gifts, to the end that 
many a one of Achaeans and Trojans alike may thus 
say: ‘The twain verily fought in rivalry of soul-devour- 
ing strife, but thereafter made them a compact and 
were parted in friendship.” Homer adds: “When 
Hector had thus said, he brought and gave Ajax his 
silver-studded sword with its scabbard and well-cut 
baldric; and Ajax gave his belt bright with scarlet.” 
Glaucus, a Trojan, and Diomedes, a Greek, were engaged 
in a grim combat, when they discovered that their 
fathers had been friends of old. They cease from their 
struggle, seal a new friendship, determining to avoid 
each other in single combat and in the general struggle, 
and then, in token of friendship, exchange armour, 
Glaucus giving arms of gold for those of bronze. Thus 
the friendly relations of the fathers triumphed over 
the warlike intentions of their sons. 


Closely related to friendship in antiquity, and, in 
fact, one aspect of it, was hospitality. There is hardly 
a finer picture in world literature than Homer’s descrip- 
tion of Axylus, “who lived in a house by the side of 
the road and gave hospitality to all.” The duty of 
a host is neatly expressed by Menelaus’ words to Telem- 
achus: “ “Tis equal wrong, if a man speed on a guest 
who is loath to go, and if he keep back one that is 
eager to be gone. One should make welcome the present 
guest, and send forth him who would go.” When 
Telemachus, in search for news about his father, wishes 
to return to his ship for the night, his host objects: 
“Never surely shall the dear son of Odysseus lie down 
upon the deck of a ship, while I yet live and children 
after me are left in my halls to entertain strangers, even 
whosoever shall come to my house.” Odysseus remarks 
that a man who comes as a wanderer is revered even in 
the eves of the immortals. Nausicaa points out to her 
handmaidens that all strangers are from Zeus. With this 
background it becomes easier to understand Admetus’ 
conduct in the .Alcestis of Euripides. Alcestis is giving 
her life to save her husband, Admetus. At this in- 
convenient moment Heracles arrives. Admetus parries 
Heracles’ questions. While the funeral ceremonies are 
being performed, Heracles revels in another part of 
the house. After the corpse has been carried out and 
Heracles has learned the truth, he upbraids Admetus 
for deceiving him as to the identity of the deceased. 
The latter defends himself by saying that Heracles 
would have sought another host, if he had known the 
sad situation in the house. This thought Admetus can- 
not bear, for, as he exclaims, “This house does not know 
how to push out strangers.” 


It is with deep regret that I must pass over many 
fine aspects of ancient life; limitation of time permits 
me merely to indicate briefly a few topics which I should 
under other circumstances develop more fully. In spite 
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of Martial’s famous epigram on the unsociable neighbor, 
the good neighbor theme appears in many writers. | 
can mention here only Cicero’s statement, “Let man 
love himself no more than his neighbor.” Many fine 
examples of generosity and goodness are spread over 
the pages of ancient literature. The quality of gentle- 
ness, too, is highly extolled. Terence, for example, holds 
that nothing is so advantageous for man as mildness 
and a forgiving disposition. Professor Hewitt’s studies 
in political gratitude have developed one phase of the 
general subject of gratitude. It is Cicero’s contention 
that a grateful mind is not only the greatest of virtues, 
but the parent of all the other virtues. Quintus Curtius 
Rufus has a fine lesson on kindness for the whole 
modern world, when he says: “That is no lasting posses- 
sion which we gain by the sword; gratitude for kindness 
is eternal.”” There is no need to extend this list for 
present purposes. 


1 [This paper—a part of Professor Dorjahn’s Presidential 
Address, “Some Abiding Values of the Classics’—is here pre- 
sented as it was prepared for oral delivery before the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, Louisville, Ky,, 
April 1989. Ed. Note] 


Marcus Tullius Tiro 


By Rosert H. CHastNEY 
Townsend Harris High School, New York City 

There is a well authenticated tale that in the year 
1499 a pious scholar working in one of the more impor- 
tant ecclesiastical libraries of continental Europe came 
across a manuscript of the Psalter recorded in Notae 
Tironianae, that is, in the shorthand characters whose 
invention is credited to Cicero’s freedman-secretary, 
Tiro. This manuscript was beautifully executed and 
presented all the outward evidences of painstaking care 
in its preparation. But the pious brother who discovered 
this manuscript was quite as innocent of any knowledge 
of Tiro’s shorthand as he was of many another worldly 
practice. Therefore, since he could recognize the cap- 
tions as bearing some relation to the Psalter and since 
he saw that the remainder of each page was written in 
characters unknown to him, he carefully wrote upon 
the first sheet of the parchment the superscription, “The 
Psalter in the Armenian Tongue.” 


Tiro is almost certainly not the originator of short- 
hand; but he is the first shorthand writer whose system 
of tachygraphy, thoroughly accredited to its author, 
has come down to us. 

Diogenes Laertius said, “Xenophon was the first person 
who took down conversations as they occurred.” This 
statement has been presented as proof that the man who 
led the Ten Thousand back to the sea and safety, and 
who seems to have been able to write competently on 
almost any subject from military campaigns to house- 
keeping and to the naming of dogs, developed a system 
of shorthand. And yet Diogenes Laertius may have 
intended to convey that Xenophon did no more than 
record conversations in much the same manner as Bos- 
well preserved the utterances of Dr. Johnson. As a 
matter of facet, if you will consult the Old Testament, 
you will find that just as sound a case can be made for 
the use of stenography by the prophet Jeremiah as is 
possible for its use by Xenophon. 
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Old Quintus Ennius, ‘The Father of Roman Poetry’, 
who had three hearts, is said to have used a method of 
tachygraphy involving eleven hundred symbols. But it 
is not until the time of Marcus Tullius Tiro that we 
begin to find wide reference to the use of stenography in 
sources of unimpeachable integrity. 


Tiro’s career, so far as it may be ascertained, is worth 
inspection. Examination of all primary sources to which 
there is access has failed to furnish any satisfactory 
proof of Tiro’s nationality. But the one fact about 
Tiro’s background of which I am convinced is that he 
was not a Greek. This conclusion may be reached be- 
cause of a statement in a letter of Cicero’s to Tiro dated 
at Leucas, November 7th in the year 50 B.c. Tiro is ill 
at Patrae. Cicero is worried lest Tiro should not re- 
ceive the best of care in the hotel at Patrae whose 
proprietor is one Lyso: “I have written at great length 
to Manius Curius [a banker at Patrae and a close 
friend of Cicero’s], that most charming, most obliging, 
and most polished gentleman, among other things, that 
if it seems satisfactory to you, he should have you 
brought over to his home. For I am afraid that our 
friend Lyso is untrustworthy; first, because all Greeks 
are so, and second, because he did not make acknowledg- 
ment to a letter of mine.” Had Tiro possessed any 
Greek connections, this letter of Cicero’s, expressing only 
solicitude for Tiro’s recovery and assurances of great 
affection, would have contained no sweeping criticism 
of Greek character. From several other sources we 
find that the cognomen Tiro was not uncommon among 
Cives Romani optimo iure at this same period. There- 
fore, our best inference is that he was a native-born 
Italian. There is inconclusive evidence that he may 
have been born at Arpinum, on the estate of Cicero’s 
father. 

Of Tiro’s age we have more certain information. 
Eusebius says that he died in the year 4 B. c., shortly 
before his hundredth birthday. The acceptance of this 
statement makes him three years younger than his 
patron. It is interesting to note that the chief topic 
of the extant letters from Marcus Cicero to Tiro con- 
cerns three very severe attacks of illness which Tiro 
suffered in middle age, notwithstanding the fact that 
he lived to be almost a hundred. 


Of Tiro’s appearance we have no knowledge. So far 
as his character and manner are concerned, not only 
is there not one word of criticism of him in any extant 
letter, but he is praised by Marcus, Quintus, or Marcus 
Jr., for the following qualities: ingenium, prudentia, 
temperantia, pudor, suavitas, opera, fidelitas, litterae, 
sermones, diligentia, and verecundia. He is further 
described by the following adjectives: verus, dulcissimus, 
probus, and castus. To sum it up: in Letter No. 9 of 
the XVIth book Ad Familiares the orator refers to 
Tiro’s countless virtues. Now, if this catalogue of 
Tiro’s fine qualities has begun to cloy, let me remind 
you, Tiro edited and published these letters, presumably 
after the death of Marcus and Quintus Cicero, and 
possibly after the death of Marcus Jr. 


The first direct data on Tiro is to be found in the 14th 
letter of the XVIth book Ad Familiares. The date is 
54 B.c. when Cicero is fifty-two years of age and Tiro 
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forty-nine. At this time Cicero writes from his villa 
at Cumae. Tiro is ill at some distant point. Cicero 
writes to Tiro that as soon as he is well enough to travel, 
he is to join his master at Cumae and there to be 
manumitted. In this letter we find that Tiro is cultured 
and deeply devoted to literature. Cicero writes to his 
slave, Mihi es carissimus. Quintus Cicero, then serving 
as legate with Caesar in Gaul, writes to his brother one 
of those rare genial letters expressing his approval of 
Tiro’s manumission, stating, “He is so gifted in litera- 
ture, conversation, and in cultural accomplishments.” 


Cicero had other secretaries and at least one other 
freedman-secretary, Marcus Tullius Laurea. This man 
is capable and reasonably trustworthy; but he makes 
mistakes. Upon occasion his errors involve other 
people’s money. But Tiro is always right. Tiro is 
called upon to straighten out his patron’s personal 
finances. So worried is Cicero over Tiro’s health that 
he writes to him three times in a single day. Each time 
the message is, “If you love me, get well.” Cicero 
weeps over poor Tiro’s shaky handwriting. Young 
Marcus writes confidingly to Tiro in terms of affection- 
ate intimacy that might well have been addressed to 
his father. 


The letters reveal Tiro not only as his patron’s literary 
critic and collaborator but also as a creator of drama. 
By 45 s.c. Tiro is planning to edit Cicero’s letters to 
his friends. In the corpus of these letters there are a 
goodly number addressed to Tiro from the Ciceros. It 
is not unusual to include the replies of the friends. But 
not a single communication of Tiro’s is to be found. 
Why? Because Tiro has already decided to publish his 
own correspondence and has confided this to his patron. 


It is believed that after Cicero’s death Tiro went to 
his estate at Puteoli and spent the last forty years of 
his life there, devoting himself to literature. It is strange 
that the creative work of so gifted a man, identified with 
so important a patron, did not possess sufficient prestige 
to guarantee the existence of his literary efforts. It is 
true that his Biography of Cicero in four volumes was 
apparently widely accepted and quoted. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the chief sources, if not the chief source, 
of material for Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. His De Iocis 
Ciceronis in three volumes is also much quoted by 
Plutarch, but Quintilian is very critical of its merit. 
However, his Pandects and his rhetorical works are 
almost wholly lost while his correspondence does not 
survive at all. 


Such was Tiro the friend of Cicero, and Tiro the 
author. It is interesting to note that his literary brilli- 
ance is reflected almost entirely from the letters of 
Cicero which he himself edited and published. Quin- 
tilian and Gellius do not seem to have shared Cicero’s 
alleged estimate of his genius. However, he does re- 
ceive wide recognition as the inventor of the first short- 
hand system commonly used at Rome. But Cicero never 
in any extant work credits him with the invention. 


1 [The first part of a paper prepared to be read at the Annual 
Meeting of the Classical Association of New England, Tufts 
College, April 4th and 5th, 1941. The sequel will deal with 
Tiro’s Shorthand. Ed. Note] 
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Editorial 


One is surprised to find so much interesting detail 
and sound advice packed into the attractively printed 
pages of The Latin Club, edited by Dr. Lillian B. 
Lawler, of Hunter College, and published by The Service 
Bureau of the American Classical League. Fifty cents 
seems a small price for this “Bulletin XII,” now in its 
fifth edition. 

The Latin Club is a serious attempt to help the high- 
school teacher who would organize a club and maintain 
it on a high level. Every possibility is taken into 
consideration, and there is not a situation or emergency 
in the life of a Latin club—or in its continued struggle 
for existence, for that’s what it comes to—but is met 
by an appropriate suggestion. It would take too much 
space to list all the topics touched upon in this manual. 
The main divisions under which they are grouped are 
as follows: Value of the Latin Club; Details of Organ- 
ization; Programs; Club Projects; Cooperation with 
Other Clubs; A Greek Club. Each chapter closes with 
a generous bibliography. 

Clubs are a characteristic feature in the landscape 
of American life. We are a clubbish set, a club-ridden 
nation. No wonder that the club idea appeals to 
American teachers as a means to make Latin interest- 
ing and ‘give the pupil such a friendly interest in 
the classics in general that he will be eager to go on 
with them in college’ (p. 4).1_ The result is astonish- 
ing. “The Latin club has definitely ceased to be a 
novelty, and is now an accepted institution in most 
of the senior and junior high schools of the country” 
(p. 1). Here, then, we are face to face with a big fact. 
But Dr. Lawler is not dazzled by its glamor. Her 
intimate connection with the Service Bureau of the 
American Classical League enables her to know that 
a Latin club may do more harm than good. At any 
rate, she states her apprehensions of possible mischief 
lurking in this ‘accepted institution’ with such admi- 
rable precision that we cannot do better than quote 
in full the opening paragraph of the section dealing 
with the Value of Latin Clubs:? 
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A Latin club is not always a desirable thing. Sometimes it 
demands of weak pupils time that ought to be spent in the 
thorough learning of their lessons. Sometimes it is a spectacular 
shield to hide bad teaching in the Latin classroom. Sometimes 
it exacts from teacher and pupils alike too much in strength 
and money. Sometimes, under the guidance of a poorly prepared 
teacher, it helps to inculcate wrong ideas of Roman civilization. 
Sometimes it degenerates into a purely social organization, with 
practically no connection with the classics. Sometimes it lapses 
into trifling activities of little or no pedagogical valuc, and 
becomes a bore to all the participants. Often it begins in a burst 
of enthusiasm, then drags, and finally atrophies. 


What an amount of experience is crowded into these 
few lines, and how courageous it was to be so emphatic! 
Overeager spirits must be warned not to cross the 
threshold lightheartedly. The teacher who would add 
a fresh burden to his heavy schedule must know what 
is ahead of him. It takes no more than enthusiasm 
to start a club; but it takes time and energy (and even 
money!) to run it; it takes a firm hand and, above 
all, a strong sense of perspective to prevent its gradual 
lapsing into trivialities. Real mischief would be done 
if young people came to think they were learning Latin 
when they are only toying with it. That a well- 
conducted club ‘can be of great value’ (p. 4) is manifest.’ 

We are delighted to find that no mention by name 
is made in The Latin Club of that host of ‘Latin news- 
papers’ (or whatever they are called) composed for, 
and often by, pupils. Do not some of them discredit 
the school that sponsors them?* 


1 The modern Latin club must not be confused with the 
“Academies” so prominent in the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum, whose 
purpose was essentially different in spite of many points of 
resemblance. See Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice, 
by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. (N. Y.; Kenedy; 1934), pp. 125-132. 

2 The italics are our own. 

3 See the second paragraph on p. 4, and the remarks on 
“Membership” on pp. 5 and 6 

+ Of course, “Material in Latin must be very carefully revised 
by the teacher” (p. 62). 


Trends in Classical Education 


Classical teachers will enjoy, and greatly profit by, 
some pertinent remarks made by Professor W. A. Old- 
father (Classical Weekly; November 3, 1941; pp. 54 
and 55) in contrasting the type of doctoral dissertation 
in vogue among German classicists at the present time 
with the type often preferred in our own universities. 

Hora est 1am nos de somno surgere. 
* 


We may have fallen upon evil days, but we gather 
courage from a recent announcement of The University 
of North Carolina Press (Chapel Hill, N. C.) of a 
book entitled Literary Scholarship: Its Aims and 
Methods. The distinguished authors (Norman Foerster, 
J. C. MeGalliard, René Wellek, Austin Warren, and 
W. L. Schramm—members of the faculty of The State 
University of Iowa) ‘challenge our prevailing pedantries 
and offer a program for revitalizing literary scholarship 
in the universities.’ 

“Whose voice,” we trust, “will draw on more.” 
* 


Speaking at a session on reorganizing our public 
schools, held at Hotel Chase in conjunction with the 
conference of the National Municipal League, Mr. Roscoe 
Pulliam, President of the Southern Illinois Normal 
University, “found satisfaction in the current ‘neglect 
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of classic literature, in and out of the school room, 
holding that we are learning, slowly but surely, to live 
by our own standards instead of becoming too pre- 
occupied with the writings of the dead.’” (St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, November 18; Page 1C) 


“We must shake free from the shackles of tradition in intel- 
lectual and social matters,’ Pulliam said, “if we are to solve 
our immediate and important problems, and plan for the future. 
Jiterary classics have an undisputed place in our educational 
system, but certainly it is not a particularly large place, and 
much less a monopoly. We are learning to value again the 
common materials of education—work, play, social life, com- 
munity service, the personal, intimate, and vital experiences 
with things, instead of mere talk about things.” (/bid.) 


7H tol TE@TLIOTA XAOZ yévet’, adtap 
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1 Mr. Pulliam was answered by an editorial in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, November 28, and by letters to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch from Mr. Harry J. Petrequin, Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 
and from Dr. W. C. Korfmacher, of St. Louis University. 


The Catholic Classical Association of 
Greater New York 


About one hundred members and guests attended the first 
meeting of the academic year 1941-1942 at Blessed Sacrament 
Convent School, New York City. Reverend Joseph Marique, S.J., 
of Fordham University, reporting for the Committee on Student 
Awards, offered a proposal that the Association establish two 
prizes of fifty dollars each for the boy and girl, respectively, 
obtaining the highest rating in a competitive examination for 
high-school Latinists, to be conducted by the Association in 
May 1942. and later years. A committee under the direction 
of Father Marique was instructed to investigate ways and means 
and to report to the Association at the earliest possible date. 
Professor Lloyd B. Holsapple, of Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, reporting for the Committee on Ecclesiastical 
Latin, submitted a final report on the results of a questionnaire 
on this subject. The material of this report is to be incorporated 
in a later statement of policy on the part of the Association. 
Guest speakers of the day were Sister Mary, S.C., Assistant to 
the Superior-General of the Sisters of Charity of Mt. St. Vincent, 
Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y., and Dr. Thomas Kelly, Prin- 
cipal, Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


X. Y. Z. 


I am truly surprised at the amount of valuable 
material which you have been able to corapress into 
the December issue of your BuLLETIN. You have every 
reason to be proud of a job well done, and 1 must con- 
gratulate you on the results. (X) 


I’ve enjoyed every issue immensely and expect much 
greater profit in the future. If any of the classical 
periodicals inspire us toward a better understanding 
and greater reverence for the Classics, the BULLETIN 
is it. (Y) 


I enclose my subscription to the CrasstcaAn BuL- 
LETIN. (Z) 


A Latin Lesson 
There is one outstanding characteristic of a Latin 
lesson: the solution is never arrived at merely by stat- 
ing one’s opinion; nor is it secured from a consensus of 
opinion. It results from analysis, or the perception of 
relationship between words; from judgment, or the evalu- 
ation of the integral significance of words; and from 


synthesis, or the re-expression of the ideas in the ver- 
nacular.—Charles A. Tonsor. 
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Latin in Modern Scientific Terminology 
By Arryur H. REHEUSER 

Grover Cleveland High School, New York 

The student of Latin will not find success in math- 
ematics or science easy simply because he has studied 
Latin. However, if he applies the same power of 
analysis to his mathematical problems and terminology 
that he applies to the translation of his simple Latin 
sentence, many terms which, at first glance, tax his 
powers of description, soon become capable of simple 
definition. 

In elementary school he has already become familiar 
with the terms ‘addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division.’ But through his knowledge of Latin these 
terms take on exact meanings. ‘Ad dare’ means ‘to 
give to’; ‘sub trahere,’ ‘to draw from beneath’; ‘multi- 
plex,’ ‘made many’; and ‘dividere,’ ‘to separate.’ The 
student must continue to be accurate in these opera- 
tions and, further, study much about angles, circles, 
equations, ete. What was that?—‘be accurate?’ Why, 
the word ‘accurate’ comes from ‘ad curare,’ ‘apply care 
to,’ and ‘operations’ from ‘opera, work.’ Hence, “Apply 
care to this work, young man, and then ‘study,’ that 
is, ‘be zealous’ (from ‘studere’) about ‘anguli,’ ‘the little 
corners,’—and ‘circuli,’ ‘the little rings,—and ‘equations,’ 
‘things made equal’ (from ‘aequare,’ ‘to make equal or 
level’).”. Then, when one is faced by a statement in 
menacing black type such as this from a standard 
high-school algebra text—‘“Before fractions can be added 
or subtracted, they must be changed to equivalent frac- 
tions having a common denominator’”—Latin will come 
to the rescue: “Before these broken parts, fractions 
(from ‘frangere’-—‘to break’) can be added or sub- 
tracted, they must be changed to equi-valent (‘aequus— 
valere’—‘to have-equal-power’) fractions having a com- 
mon denominator (‘nomen’—‘name’), that is, having 
a common name.” 

In physical science the Latin terms give even a clearer 
picture. Can’t you see the electric current flowing when 
you think of the Latin ‘currere’-—‘to run,’ and flowing 
in a circuit when you know that ‘circus’ means ‘circle’? 
Then induced current is led on; ‘induco’—‘lead on.’ 
Unlike poles attract: from ‘ad trahere’-—‘to draw to- 
gether,’ while like poles repel: from ‘re-pellere’—‘to 
drive apart.’ This metal is a conductor (the Latin 
‘conduco’ means ‘lead along’); while that is a non- 
conductor, a ‘not-leader-along.’ 

Take the description of an induction coil which takes 
low direct current and transforms it to high alternat- 
ing current: ‘direct’ comes from ‘dirigo’—‘to guide,’ 
and ‘alternating’ from ‘alternare’ — ‘to change.’ That 
is, a directed current becomes a changing. An in- 
duction coil has a primary winding, that is, where 
the current is first; and a secondary winding, that is 
where the second current is. It uses a condenser—from 
‘densare,’ ‘to make thick, crowded, or compact.’ The 
condenser stores the current. Then there is an inter- 
rupter, which, of course, ‘interrupts,’ from ‘interrumpere,’ 
‘break in.’ Now, as an island is completely surrounded 
by water, so must each piece of wire be completely 
surrounded by a protective coat of insulation. The 
Latin word? ‘Insula’ means ‘island.’ 

Let me repeat. The study of Latin does not guarantee 
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success in mathematics or in science, but, when a student 
is able to grasp a scientific or mathematical principle 
through his own power of analysis, and when that 
power in turn is nurtured by precision of definition, 
clear thinking, a modus operandi (method of attack), 
and logical conclusion, we must look naturally for the 
underlying basis—the foundation for this power. Un- 
questionably, the study of Latin is a major source of 
such training.’ 


1 [See the reference to this Radio Talk in Tur CLassicaL 
Butietin, November, 1941; p. 13, footnote. Ed. Note] 


Seneca’s Literary Perplexities and Modern Trends 
Sister Mary Aupertus, 8.C.H. 
St. Peter’s Convent, Lowell, Mass. 

Critics find it difficult to pass equitable judgment 
on Seneca’s principles of literary criticism. The diffi- 
culty proceeds from the fact that he gives no reasoned 
exposition of his views on style, and his occasional 
remarks (pp. 40, 59, 75, 100, 114, 115) are so dependent 
upon circumstances as not to admit of universal applica- 
tion. An apparent confusion of principles is the result, 
and only careful examination and comparison of these 
remarks will reveal the underlying principles which 
give his theory of criticism some basis of consistency. 
Lack of uniformity in literary standards is character- 
istic of our own age. Hence an analysis of Seneca’s 
literary perplexities should prove interesting to the 
modern reader. 

Seneca is an excellent illustration of his own prin- 


ciples, that ‘a man’s speech must be like his life’ (Epp. 
40.2; 75.4; 114.1), that ‘style is the garb of thought’ 
(Ep. 115.2), and that one ‘must not only be convinced 
of the truth of what he says, but must love it’ (Ep. 


75.3). His philosophical attitude was one of compro- 
mise between the stark doctrines which he inherited 
from the Stoic School, and the weakness of character 
which he recognized in himself and in his contem- 
poraries. A life ef comfort and the possession of vast 
wealth belied his teaching that a virtuous and happy 
life consisted in satisfying the mere necessities of nature 
(Epp. 25.4; 119.12-16; 110.11-20), but he found refuge 
in the doctrine that wealth is one of the indifferentia 
which may become good things when possessed by the 
Wise Man (Epp. 109.12; 94.7). Acutely aware of the 
futility of imposing an impossible standard of virtue 
upon his contemporaries, he compromised by urging them 
to undertake the work of their interior moral reforma- 
tion: “Noli timere; nihil eorum, quae tibi non vis negari, 
eripio. Facilem me indulgentemque praebebo rebus, ad 
quas tendis et necessarias vitae aut utiles aut iucundas 
putas; detraham vitium” (Ep. 116.1). He considered 
theory of little importance (Ep. 117.20, 33), desired to 
reduce all to practice (Epp. 117.21; 108.35; 109.17-8; 
75.7; passim), and boasted of his eclecticism (Ep. 2.5). 
Inevitably, such instability of thought affected all his 
undertakings, and his literary activity is no exception. 

Seneca’s adherence to the principle that excellence of 
style results from its conformity to the thought to be 
expressed led him to make statements which are seem- 
ingly at variance with one another. In an attempt to 
prevail upon the philosopher to focus his attention upon 
his subject matter, he condemned excessive attention 
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to style (Epp. 115.1-2; 100.2-3,10; 75.1,3,5; 52.14) and 
the searching for archaic and unusual words (Epp. 59.6; 
108.35; 114.1,10). Yet in other instances, he counseled 
the philosopher to follow his natural talent and avoid 
a dry and jejune manner of writing (Ep. 75. 3-5). It 
is significant that Seneca here offered no positive pre- 
cepts for good style, but limited himself to advocating 
the avoidance of excess. 

It has been said that, in his appreciation of Fabianus 
and Serapio, Seneca contradicted himself. His discus- 
sion of their styles, however, proves that he actually 
made a fine distinction between the two authors. The 
style of Fabianus was admired because perfectly con- 
formed to his subject matter (Ep. 100.1), while that of 
Serapio was criticized as ‘aptiorem circulanti quam 
agenti rem magnam ac seriam docentique’ (Ep. 40.3). 
The former’s charming style resembled the gentle flow 
of a river (Ep. 100.2) ‘ut posses dicere facilitatem esse 
illam, non celeritatem’ (Ep. 40.12). Serapio’s rapidity 
of speech had the copiousness of a mountain torrent 
(Ep. 40.2) and ‘contained a great deal of sheer emptiness’ 
(Ep. 40.5). 

It is difficult to reconcile Seneca’s pronouncements on 
the philosopher’s right to seek applause. He asserted, 
on the one hand, that the philosopher’s principal aim 
should never be to please his readers or to win approval 
for himself (Epp. 100.2,11; 115.1; 52.11,13; 75.2,5). Yet 
he also maintained that ‘he who has forced approval is 
greater than he who has earned it’ (Ep. 100.4), and in 
his own writing he adhered to the latter principle. In 
spite of the fact that he assumed the lofty tone of a 
moralist, emphasizing matter rather than form (Epp. 
75.3,5,7; 108.35; 52.11,14; 115.1), it is quite evident that 
he himself was often distracted by the artifices of style. 
His frequent use of alliteration, as ‘cena censum con- 
sumente’ (Ep. 95.41); ‘et quiescenti agendum et agenti 
quiescendum est’ (Ep. 3.6); ‘armis vicit, vitiis victus 
est’ (Ep. 51.6); (Cf. also, 7.3; 12.2; 14.8; 24.12; 35.3; 
52.10; 58.19; 65.7; 74.1; 91.5; passim) ; his predilection 
for diminutives, as ‘corpusculum’ (Ep. 66.1,3), ‘munus- 
culum’ (Ep. 74.7), and for superlatives, as ‘magnificentis- 
simam’ (Epp. 71.6; 67.12), ‘stultissimus’ (Ep. 77.11); 
(Cf. also, 71.28; 83.3; 66.1; 121.4; 81.22; 71.10; passim) ; 
the use of forceful and colorful words, as ‘circumstrepere’ 
(Ep. 95.2), ‘vastatrix’ (Ep. 95.19), ‘opstrepere’ (Ep. 
121.41), ‘converberabo’ (Ep. 121.4); (Cf. also, 95.43; 
34.1; 23.8; 74.11; passim)—all are Senecan character- 
istics which betray a natural attraction for the ‘glitter’ 
of language. 

Though contemptuous of the schools of rhetoric (Epp. 
108.23; 106.12; 95.2), Seneca employed many devices 
which he had learned in them, as the introduction of an 
interlocutor (Epp. 4.4; 14.12,15; 26.4; 29.2; 54.4; pas- 
sim), the use of rhetorical questions (Epp. 65.19; 75.7; 
58.14; 48.6-7), ‘praeteritio’ (Epp. 47.5; 95.24), rhetorical 
flights on the scorn of death (Epp. 4.3; 22.16-17; 24; 78) 
and the contempt of Fortune (Epp. 8.3; 63.7; 118.3-4; 
113.27; 98). 

The most distinctive peculiarity of Seneca’s writing 
is his disjointed, epigrammatic style. The reader meets 
so frequently with short detached sentences lacking the 
proper connectives, that his attention is drawn from 
the thought to the style, which, according to Seneca, 
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should never happen (Ep. 52.14). These sentences take 
the form of moral axioms and readily invite quotation 
apart from their context. 


Sibi quisque dat moras, ministeria casus adsignat (Hp. 47.15). 


Post amicitiam credendum est; ante amicitiam iudicandum 
est (Ep. 3.2). 


Multa videri volumus velle, sed nolumus (Ep. 95.2). 


Saepe bona materia cessat sine artifice (Hp. 47.16). (Cf. also, 
266; 2.6; 17.11; 20.13; passim.) 


Seneca’s defense of this style is that of a moralist: 
“Single maxims sink in more easily when they are marked 
off and bounded like a line of verse” (Ep. 33.6). For him 
it was, perhaps, a natural mode of expression, but it 
also pleased his contemporaries, who preferred brilliancy 
to solidity and delighted in neatly-turned sententious 
phrase. But while catering to the prevailing fashion 
and proving himself to be ‘temporis eius auribus accom- 
modatum’ (Tacitus Annales XIII.3), he inevitably sacri- 
ficed the unstinted admiration of succeeding generations. 
Conscious that, in reality, he had yielded to the desire 
to please rather than instruct, he sought for some prin- 
ciple by which to justify his practice and found himself 
forced to assert that ‘style has no fixed law but varies 
to suit the tastes of the people’ (Zp. 114.13). 


Seneca’s free-lance attitude toward style is no less a 
characteristic of our own day, which one cannot but 
trace to the same cause — instability in fundamental 
principles of thought. When emphasis is put upon 
material progress at the expense of the spiritual, im- 
mediate utility is held up as the sole standard of truth 
and morality, and, by a necessary consequence, litera- 
ture. No wonder that widely divergent opinions are 
being formed regarding leading contemporary writers. 
If we find Seneca guilty of too much attention to verbal 
technique, to short sentences, to striking comparisons, 
and to a perverse use of ordinary words, must we not, 
consistently, condemn the same devices when they appear 
in modern writers? Typical of this form of writing is 
Christopher Morley’s description of Dooner Inn: “It 
was a Stephen O’Grady kind of place; a John Drew and 
Otis Skinner sort of place. A Mark Twain kind of 
place. A sleep with the window closed kind of place. 
A terrapin soup and catch the late train for Villanova 
kind of place. A Joyce Kilmer sort of place.” The great 
interest manifested by some in the parody of well-known 
maxims is further evidence of this preoccupation with 
‘picturesque speech’ and ‘patter.’ Sherwood Anderson 
and Ernest Hemingway delight in monosyllables and 
brief sentences to approach the colloquial level as far 
as possible. James Joyce, William Faulkner, and others, 
convey their thoughts by a series of vivid impressions 
which completely disregard the natural association of 
ideas. The result is a disjointed, incoherent style that 
leaves the reader in a state of bewilderment. The aim 
and the method are everywhere the same: it is a getting 
away from classical standards of taste and a determined 
striving after impressionistic effects. It is the same 
New Deal in writing that prevailed in Seneca’s time. 

Seneca’s critics fall into two groups, each basing its 
verdict on his own principles. Those who believe that 
“style has no fixed law, but varies to suit the ever-vary- 
ing tastes of the people” find him resorting to the arti- 
ficialities of style to please his readers and justifying 
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such practice by his moral purpose in writing. Others, 
who believe that “style is the garb of thought,” find 
that his literary inconsistency merely reflected his un- 
stable philosophy. 

In any age that lacks an objective standard of truth 
and morality there will be confusion in art and litera- 
ture, for “behind every philosophy of art and literature 
there must be a philosophy of life” (G. Santayana). 


“Contra Audentior Ito” in Secondary Latin’ 
By CHARLES KoRFMACHER 
St. Louis University 


Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito 
Quam tua te Fortuna sinet. 


Aeneid 6. 95-96 

The ringing words of the Cumaean Sibyl during the 
great prophetic scene early in the sixth book of the 
Aeneid recall to Aeneas his sufferings in the past and 
at the same time exhort him to be bold in the face 
of evils yet to come—to enact the role of the Roman 
Stoic who, because he is courageous and wise, has the 
power of rising superior to all the buffets of fortune. 
Now to many of us these seem to be hard days—dies 
mali sive pessimi—for the Latin teacher and the cause 
of the classics, especially in the American secondary 
schools. Our experiences, we feel, have been drastic. 
Our ranks have yielded, though they have not broken, 
before the embattled forces of the natural sciences, 
clamoring for a place in the American educational scene. 
Later, they felt the full force of the proponents of the 
social sciences, a severer shock, even, than the preceding 
one. Most recently, they recoiled before the allied 
assaults of many trends and objectives—the core cur- 
riculum and integrated education, the ideal of direct 
training for citizenship and life, and the crushing force 
of the movement to simplify and make available to 
ever larger numbers of pupils the offerings of the Ameri- 
can high school. And now, in the midst of a great 
preparation philosophy, we are faced with the danger 
that the classics will seem but ineffectual tools amid the 
demands for immediate returns from scholastic efforts, 
and a probably increasing desire for courses of direct 
utilitarian profit. 

Contra audentior ito must, therefore, be our watch- 
word and our rousing call. We must not wait for our 
subject to be swept from the academic field. We must, 
by a reasoned and cogent presentation of our case, 
anticipate any attitude of passive regard or active dis- 
missal. We must examine whether we ourselves are 
convinced that Latin and Greek have something to 
offer, both in normal and abnormal times, to the Ameri- 
can boy and girl. We must ask ourselves whether we 
are willing to make the extra efforts, to give freely 
the additional hours, that a subject so liable to hostile 
questioning as ours demands of its teachers if it is to 
maintain its place. 

Let us remember, too, that the classics are but the 


. outposts of all the humanities, the modern languages, 


English, the fine arts, music, speculative philosophy, 
and whatever else belongs to the studia humaniora. If 
our lines hold, the green valleys and serene mountain 
tops of humane education that lie behind us may fairly 
hope for continued security. But if we capitulate, we 
may well expect to see other fields of the humanities 
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successively overrun, so that at last even English litera- 
ture in the high schools will be replaced by business 
English or generalized or socialized English or English 
for citizenship and for life. 

Contra audentior ito: the very spirit of our times, 
the danger of an unreasoned scurrying in the direction 
of the utilitarian and technical, must make us bold in 
the assertion of the timeless values of the humanities 
in the education of all human beings, in all countries, 
at all times. We are concerned with the powers of 
judgment, of reason, of the sense of values, of apprecia- 
tion, of taste, of aesthetic discrimination, and of moral 
values. Such powers are not readily convertible in 
terms of dollars and cents. They may appear to be 
so fragile and tenuous as to melt away, genie-like, upon 
a pupil’s first contact with what the enthusiasts for 
‘practical’ subjects sometimes call the ‘realities of life.’ 
And yet we must not forget that, behind the obvious 
‘realities’ of farm and factory, of engine and tool, of 
scientific instrument and social-worker’s chart, of voting- 
booth and recreation center, of grocery store and munici- 
pal jail, of all the palpable operations of production 
and distribution, of transportation and consumption, 
of commerce and shipment, there lie basic ideas and 
modes of thought that inspire and energize all the 
external scene. 

In a word, we who are proponents of the humanities 
in education, and who see in the classics one of the 
readiest avenues to humane study, are concerned with 
a maintaining of ideas and a power of arriving at ideas 
in education. We are convinced that ‘a way of life’ 
is something more than an endless series of external 
actions. We insist that the moral and _ intellectual 
bases of ‘a way of life’ are far more important than 
any one of the external advantages such a way makes 
possible—even more important than a group of such 
advantages or of all of them in combination. We are 
concerned and alarmed at the prospect of a whole 
generation of young men and women who may go out 
into the world without ever having learned to think. 

Contra audentior ito: yes, we may surely assert the 
values of our subject as an avenue to the realm of 
thought and judgment. And we may well point out 
its claim to recognition in a department of academic 
interest which is today rightly receiving a large share 
of emphasis from educators and educational theorists— 
the teaching of a respect and love and understanding 
of democracy. Some authorities, to be sure, are in- 
sisting upon additional formal courses in citizenship 
and in democracy, though others will be quick to point 
out that a situation cannot always be saved merely by 
an introduction of a new course dealing with the sub- 
ject. We classicists should not be tardy in insisting 
that the traditional courses in the humanities are them- 
selves most congenial to the ideals of democracy and 
the congenital rights of man, and that it was such dis- 
ciplines that helped to form the minds and hearts of 
the Founding Fathers of this very nation. Latin is, 
of course, per se, not a training in democracy; it is 
the learning of a language. But that enriched teaching 
of the subject which many exponents of the subject 
envision today, without sacrifice of the language values 
of Latin itself, provides for an emphasis upon the his- 
torical and cultural objectives associated with Latin 
instruction; and here, assuredly, one may find an abun- 
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dant harvest of stories and national ideals, of heroes | 
and heroic deeds, conducive to the best in the demo- | 
cratic tradition. 
Ours need be no apologetic attitude before our aca- 
demic colleagues interested in promoting through the 7 
school genuine democracy and genuine Americanism. J 
A tradition that goes back to Solon the Athenian, father 7 
of popular courts and inspiration of democracy in the % 
Western world, is surely democratic at its very roots. % 
And we may well recall that it was the master political J 
thinkers of Hellas and Hesperia who worked out the 
ancient pattern of democracy; and that the long struggle @ 
of an innate and indomitable spirit of democracy and J 
consciousness of the rights of man won by gradual % 


stages some measure of an ‘equality of all men’ in the J 


antique Roman republic. Democracy is not a thing 
of today merely, but a living and breathing plant 
nurtured by the quickening soil and the freshening 
waters of antiquity. 

Contra audentior ito: boldness in the face of ills that 
seem to surpass our powers! Little has, as yet, in these 
remarks been said of the values of Latin as a language, 
though we classicists are first and foremost language 
teachers. We must be courageous in asserting the un- 
failing place of language—and not one’s native tongue 
merely, but foreign and ancient tongues as well—in J 
any genuine and complete education. Language comes | 
close to the soul of man, for language is thought ex- 7 
pressed, and thought is an activity of the human spirit. 
Language is a near-perfect instrument for the registra- 9 
tion of man’s emotions and imaginings, hopes, reflec- 
tions, idealizings. Language is no cheap tool, a thing | 
to be turned out at the mass-production belt; it has 
been patiently acquired by each individual; though | 
shared with millions of others it yet in some way is J 
most distinctively one’s own. It is a plant that needs § 
constant cultivation so as to reach its full flower and J 
not wither away in an argot of cheap slang and a ¥ 
patois of the gutter. ; 

And if one object that this is said of one’s native J 
language—of English in the American school—let us J 
recall that no surer way of guarding and fostering 7 
one’s native speech has been devised than by a constant § 
comparison and contrast of it with a foreign tongue, 
particularly if the foreign tongue is, like Latin, itself J 
a highly perfect language tool and the voice of a culture % 
to which one’s own culture is deeply indebted. We 4 
need such a foreign language in order genuinely to 
understand our own; to learn that there are other thought 
approaches and expression patterns than ours; to enter, 
objectively and appreciatively, into the very minds and 
hearts of another people, and so escape the provin- 
cialism of those whose minds are confined within the 
limits of a single culture and single language. 


1 A condensation of a paper read at Saint Louis University, 
— 20, 1941, as the first of a series of “Conferences on Teaching 

atin. 

2 Note the work of the “Educational Policies Commission,” 
a group originally created in December 1935 by the National 
Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators and recently “extended by these two organizations 
for another four-year period (1941-1944).” The purpose of the 
Commission is to define guiding policies for American education. 
Recently this Commission directed a series of regional confer- 
ences in key-cities throughout the United States, inviting edu- 
cators and lay leaders to participate in discussions on “Educat- 

ing Youth for the Responsibilities of American Citizenship.” 
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